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Miss Sacajawea (Connie Winterstein), center, with her court. On the left is Arlene 
Schafer and on the right, Donna Telford. Connie was crowned by Lydia Large, a 
descendant of the real Sacajawea in August 1955. 


In this issue: 


Robert Lovell was a member of the Junior Chamber of Commerce when the 
idea was presented to the organization to build a replica of Fort Clatsop. He 
shares his memories of the months that followed in which the fort was actually 
built three times. What was it that propelled the J.C.’s, Lions Club, and other 
organizations to take on such a formidable project, committing their members to 
countless hours of hard work? If the complex forces that united to produce this 
successful project could be harnessed, so much could be accomplished. 

Mary Lovell (Bob’s wife) tells the story of another project, one taking five 
years to accomplish. The result is a two volume set of books documenting the 
descendency of the Corps of Discovery by volunteers of the Clatsop County 
Genealogy Society. 

A recent donation to CCHS by Lisbeth Trullinger Miller contained reminis- 
cences of her grandfather, Thaddeus Trullinger. He writes about a being put in 
charge of a logging camp when he was just sixteen years old. 

We hope to present a series of articles on a Native American theme. Catherine 
Carlson writes about her Chinook ancestry in this issue. 

Don Malarkey’s name appears throughout this issue. In addition to writing a 


story about the Malarkey family, he was also one of the dedicated volunteers who 
built Fort Clatsop. 
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Warrenton s family of football coaches and war heroes 





The Malarkey Family 


By Don G. Malarkey 


It is believed that the first of the 
Malarkeys to arrive in Oregon was 
Daniel J. Malarkey who was born in 
Westchester County, New York in 1837. 
He arrived in Portland in the early 
1860s. He had married a lady named 
Mary Moran. After the birth of their 
third son, Mary passed away at 25. Dan 
J. left his three sons with a brother, 
Mark. He located his store business in 
the New Market building in Portland. 
Once established, he sent for his three 
sons. In the meantime, he married a 
lady named Ellen Walsh. Ellen was 
born in Limerick, Ireland. The youngest 
of his three sons Daniel G. was born in 
1863. Daniel J. became prominent in 
Portland and, in 1874, was appointed 
United States Marshal, a position he 
held until 1876. During flooding condi- 
tions in 1880, Daniel J. was moving 
boxes in his warehouse in the New 
Market Theatre building, when he 
snagged his hand on rusty metal. The 
blood poisoning that resulted caused 
his death on July 14, 1880. 


Daniel G. and Ida Belle Malarkey 
Daniel G. married Ellen Brownfield 
from Indiana. She passed away soon 
after. He then married Ida Belle Turner 
who was from Vancouver. They located 
in Oysterville, Washington where he 


was involved in the oyster industry. 

Dan G. and Ida Belle had six chil- 
dren: Leo J., Robert, Claudia, Gerald, 
and twins Genevieve and Marguerite. 
Leo J. was born in Oysterville in 1892; 
Robert was born three years later. Clau- 
dia was born in 1896; Gerald was born 
about 1899. The twins Genevieve and 
Marguerite were born about 1904, in 
Oregon. 

Early in the 1900s, pollution raised 
havoc with the oyster industry and the 
family relocated to Warrenton. Daniel 
G. held the offices of city mayor and 
manager, in addition to what some say 
were all the other offices of Warrenton. 
He was also the superintendent of the 
Kelly Lumber Mill. 


Schooling for Dan and Ida’s children 

Leo, Bob and Gerald first started 
school at Astoria and then transferred to 
Columbia Prep. University of Portland 
was originally called Columbia. It was 
changed to the University of Portland in 
the 1930s. When it was Columbia, it 
included a high school called Columbia 
Prep. 

Claudia graduated from Astoria, the 
twins from Warrenton. 

Leo graduated from Columbia Prep 
in 1913 and in the fall entered the Uni- 
versity of Oregon. He became the start- 
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Daniel J. and Ellen Walsh Malarkey, prominent residents of Portland. Daniel 
Malarkey served as a United States marshal from 1874 until 1876. 


ing left halfback on the varsity, a posi- 
tion he held until his senior year, 1916. 
In a pre-season scrimage he re-injured 
an eye that had been damaged in high 
school and had to give up his varsity 
position. His younger brother Bob, who 
had just entered the University of Ore- 
gon, succeeded him. In Leo’s senior 
year, he was appointed the first fresh- 
man coach at the U. of O., to comply 
with a ruling that excluded freshmen 
competing with the varsity. 

While at that school, Leo was the 
student sports reporter with the Ore- 
gonian under L.H. Gregory. Gerald was 
a student at Columbia Prep. In 1917 
Bob joined the U.S. Army. Gerald, also, 
followed him. 
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War casualties 

Gerald was killed at Chateau Thierry 
in 1918. Bob was gassed in the Argonne 
Forest. He had received a battlefield 
commission. He was all right the first 
year after returning from the war and 
became a backfield coach at Stanford 
University. After a year, he fell sick and 
spent the rest of his life in veterans’ hos- 
pitals, passing away in Denver in 1926. 

Leo John Malarkey 

Leo was classified 4-F and in 1918 
married Helen Trask of Portland. When 
they were on their honeymoon in Sea- 
side, he received a telegram notifying 
him that he was being drafted into the 
service to work in a government spruce 
mill, manufacturing components for 
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Daniel G. Malarkey and his sons in 1910: Leo, Robert and Gerald. Leo is the 
father of the Author. Gerald died at Chateau Thierry in France in World War I. 
Robert was gassed in the Argonne Forest and spent most of the few remaining 
years of his life in a hospital. 
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military fighter planes. While he was 
doing that, he also coached the Vancou- 
ver Barracks football team. When the 
war ended, Leo and Helen (my parents) 
were living in Portland. Leo worked for 
the Oregonian and coached the Mult- 
nomah Athletic Club Football team. 

In 1919, they moved to Astoria where 
Leo John Jr. was born in 1920. 

Leo Sr. ran a crew on the Sand Island 
seining crew under Columbia River 
Packers Association. At the same time, 
he opened an insurance agency and with 
the advent of the Astoria fire, became 
successful immediately. Donald G. [the 
author] was the second son, born in July 
1921. Also in 1921, Leo was offered the 
head coaching job at St. Mary’s College 
in Moraga, California. He declined 
based on the uncertainty of college 
coaching. He recommended to St. 
Mary’s that they hire Edward “Slip” 
Madigan who played at Notre Dame the 
same years Leo was at Oregon. I do not 
know how Leo knew Madigan but he 
became the wealthiest coach in history, 
probably well past WWII. 


Claudia Malarkey Lacey 

Claudia, the third child born to 
Daniel G. and Ida Belle, married Hugh 
Lacey, a friend of Leo’s at Columbia 
Prep. in 1917. 

The Twins 

Genevieve and Marguerite, the twin 
daughters of Dan G. and Ida Belle, were 
married in a double wedding in the Sea- 
side Catholic Church in 1936. Gen mar- 
ried Ray Livengood, the commander of 
the CCC camp of Camp Warrenton. 
Marg also married a military man, Mar- 
tin Vandenburg, who was the radio chief 
of the Astoria Naval Radio Facility. Both 
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Marguerite and Genevieve Malarkey 
on their shared wedding day in 1936. 


moved, Gen to California, Marg to the 
Hawaiian Islands. Neither of the girls 
had children. 

Leo John Malarkey’s children 

Leo John Jr. entered Columbia Prep 
as a Junior graduating in 1938. That 
year, I transferred from Star of the Sea 
to Astoria High School. | was injured in 
pre-season, missing football, while the 
bankruptcy of Leo J.’s insurance busi- 
ness eliminated basketball for meand 
required me to spend my senior year 
living with Grandma in Warrenton. The 
family moved to a cabin in Cow Creek 
Canyon nearVinemaple about halfway 
between Jewell and Elsie. 

The third child of Leo John and 
Helen Malarkey, Bob, went through the 
Jewell school system, joining the Navy 
in his senior year. 

The fourth child, Marilyn, better 
known as “Molly,” started school in 
Jewell and finished at Star of the Sea. 
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Top: The Columbia Prep. football team, ca. 1912. Leo Malarkey, Sr. is seated on 
the front row at the left. Hugh Lacey, the manager of the team, back row far right, 
married Leo’s sister Claudia after finishing at Notre Dame. 


Bottom: Columbia Prep. baseball team in 1912. Leo Malarkey, Sr. is seated 2nd 
from left in the front row. 
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Leo John Malarkey, Sr. when he played for Columbia University Prep. in 
Portland, Oregon, ca. 1912. 
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Gerald Malarkey 


Gerald A. Malarkey 
The first Clatsop man to fall in action 
in World War I 


Officers named were commander 
G.W. Sigurdson; first vice-commander, 
E.N. Hurlbutt; second vice commander, 
Dr. R.E. Butler; adjutant, W.C. Wick- 
line; chaplain, Finley High. 


From a 1932 newspaper article. 


Gerald Malarkey was killed in action 
by an explosion of a shell fired by the Ger- 
mans on the Americans in the Chateau 
Thierry sector in August 1918. The photo 
of the cross on his grave in France was 
sent to the family by the Red Cross. 


LEGION POST ORGANIZED 


Gerald A. Malarkey, Who Died in 
the World War, Honored. 


With Astoria post conducting initia- 
tion ceremonies and District Comman- 
der M.J. Cosovich presenting the char- 
ter, the new Gerald A. Malarkey post, 
No. 78, of the American Legion came 
into official existence at Warrenton last 
night. Visiting delegations from Asto- 
ria, Seaside and Wauna were present. 

The new post is named in honor of 
Gerald A. Malarkey, Warrenton boy, 
who gave his life during the world war 
with the 148th field artillery at the bat- 
tle of Chateau Thierry. His father, 
Mayor Dan Malarkey was scheduled to 
speak last evening, but was prevented 
from attending by extreme illness. 








GERALD A -HaALANKNY 
HDORS .2O.GATH.F.A. 
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Robert Malarkey 


Dan G. Malarkey sent the following 
telegram to his son Leo from Denver, 
Colorado on March 12, 1926: 

“Chaplain Sliney and | were called 
to Robert’s bedside at two this morn- 
ing. He is growing gradually weaker. 
His mental attitude is inspiring and it is 
his request that I send this message. He 


is fully resigned to the will of God. If 


he is to pass at this time he begs of you 
all, especially Mother, Edith, and his 
sisters not to grieve unduly for he will 
be released from suffering and at 
peace. He sends his dear wife undying 
love and blesses Mother for all she has 
been to him...” 

A Portland newspaper wrote: 
“Fighting Bob” is dead. No more will 
the bleachers roar out his name; no 
more will the sport pages ring with his 
praise. ‘Fighting Bob’ Malarkey is dead. 

“Robert A. Malarkey, born at South 
Bend, Wash., October 18, 1894; died at 
Denver Colo., March 13, 1926. What a 
history--what a tragedy--in the life of 
this one who was but a boy!” 









Above: Bob Malarkey and the family 
dog Chappie. 


Below: Bob Malarkey, at right, in a 
hospital bed in Denver, ill from being 
gassed in WWI in the Argonne Forest. 
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with a mark over his head. 


She was born in the middle 30s, and was 
fifteen years younger than I. [Molly was 
the Astoria Regatta Queen in 1954. She 
married Jim Rumpakis. ] 

After graduating from prep school, 
Leo John moved to Los Angeles. He 
lived with Gen and Ray, working in a 
defense plant and taking college courses 
at the University of Southern California. 

During summers, I worked at the 
Jim Crow seining grounds across from 
Pillar Rock, Washington. After graduat- 
ing from Astoria High School in 1939, 
I worked for two years at the Pillsbury 
Flour Mill. In the fall of 1941, I 
resigned to enter the University of Ore- 
gon at the urging of Bill Van Dusen. 

When war broke out on Dec. 7, 
1941, I tried to join the Marine Corps 
the next week in Portland, but was 
turned down because of a medical 
defect in my teeth. In the spring at the 
U. of O., I tried to pass the exam to be a 


The seining crew at Sand Island about 1912. Leo Malarkey Sr. is in the back row 





fighter pilot and flunked it as I could 
not handle the higher math. In summer, 
I went to work for Monarch Forge and 
Machine Works. 

Leo John tried to join the service in 
Los Angeles and could not qualify 
because of his asthma. When he went in 
to the defense plant to resign, they 
threatened him, saying he could not 
resign. Paying no attention, he returned 
to Portland, managed to get into an Air 
Force enlistment facility and was 
accepted. He was a crew chief on a B-29 
in the South Pacific. 

In July of 1942, I was notified of the 
draft, and quit my job, refusing defer- 
ment. I had been told by a soldier in 
Astoria that the procedure at Fort Lewis 
for getting volunteers for the parachute 
troops was to ask for volunteers. Two 
people out of the one hundred that were 
there stood up. Of only the two of us 
standing, I was accepted. The other per- 
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son could not pass the physical. I was 
sent to Toccoa, Georgia where I became 
a member of “E” Company, 506 Para- 
chute Infantry 101st Airborne Division. 

Bob came in the latter part of the 
war and was on a PT boat in Tokyo Bay 
where he had a visit from his cousin 
Hugh Lacey, Jr. who was a sea-going 
Marine. 

When WWII ended, Leo John 
(known as “John’”’), Bob and I returned 
home. I arrived just before Christmas in 
1945, returned to Eugene to the U.of O. 
for winter term, and went straight 
through until graduating in June 1948. 
John had returned to Portland and 
enrolled in Portland University, gradu- 
ating in 1947. Bob went to work and 
was the first married. When he had a 
family under way, his uncle convinced 
him that he should enter Portland U. as 
a special student, without a high school 
diploma. When he graduated in the 
1950s, his degree automatically includ- 
ed a high school certificate. 

When John graduated, he first 
worked for Montgomery Ward and then 
accepted a position with the M. & M. 
Plywood Co. He was located at their 
mill in Eureka, California. However, it 
only lasted for a few months as the coast 
weather was too much of an irritant for 
his chronic asthma. John and his wife, 
Eileen, moved back to Portland. 

Bob, also, worked for M. & M. and 
did sales work throughout Oregon. He 
had not been with them very long when 
a lumber broker in Denver named Bill 
Shea who represented the company 
wanted someone from there to join him. 
Herb Malarkey, president of the compa- 
ny, and a cousin, gave the opportunity 











puma 


The author, Don Malarkey, in April of 
this year at a reunion of the workers 
who had constructed Fort Clatsop 
held at the Fort. 


to Bob and that is where he spent the 
greater part of his working life. 

I did not go through my college 
graduation ceremony on June 19, 1948 
and instead married my college girl- 
friend who I first met in October, 1946. 
The wedding was in Portland with a 
honeymoon in Victoria, B.C. We then 
moved to Astoria where I took a posi- 
tion with the Lovell Auto Company. 


Don Malarkey'’s World War II expe- 
riences have become well-known to the 
national audience of the miniseries 
“Band of Brothers” that premiered on 
television in September, 2001 on HBO. 
The miniseries was based on a story 
written by Stephen Ambrose who con- 
ducted interviews in Don’ home in 


Salem with members of Company E of 


the 506th, Parachute Infantry, 10/st 
Airborne, known as “Easy Company.” 
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The energy and talent of young Astorians produced a lasting gift. 








The Impossible Dream: 
Building Fort Clatsop 


By Bob Lovell 


“Why don’t we build the fort?” said 
Junior Chamber of Commerce member 
Wes Shaner, during a work party at the 
site of Fort Clatsop in early 1954. “A 
good idea,” said Wilt Paulson, soon to 
be the second president of the Astoria 
J.C. Chapter. “Wes, you can be chair- 
man.” 

And so it started. A small group of 
civic-minded young men, aged 21 to 
35 had recently formed an Astoria J.C. 
Chapter. As its first civic project, the 
club started to clean up the Fort Clat- 


S te\ 


sop site. Their impetus for this project 
was the reaction of the community to 
scathing criticism by author Bernard 
DeVoto, who wrote an unsolicited let- 
ter to the Oregonian. He scolded Ore- 
gon’s citizens for their neglect of the 
site, which he felt should be a national 
treasure, but which was littered with 
trash. While DeVoto was writing a 
book about the epic trip of the Corps of 
Discovery, he had visited Fort Clatsop. 
The site was saved for the public about 
1898 by the Oregon Historical Society. 





aes 


sa Clatsop was the location for a party last spring given for the members of the 
J.C.’s and other groups who took part in the building of the fort in 1955. Organiz- 
er Carl Jacobson is standing at the right of Don Malarkey in the photo above. 
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A flag pole and bronze tablet marked a 
small picnic area, but blackberry vines 
and picnic litter were taking over. It 
was a mess. Next the Oregonian print- 
ed an editorial calling on people to 
appreciate their heritage and do some- 
thing. 

Now enter the newly-organized 
Astoria Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
who decided they would work to clear 
brush and litter. The fort building idea 
came later. 

Building a replica of Lewis and 
Clark’s winter home from December 
1805 to March 1806 was quite a chal- 
lenge. The J.C.s were not worried about 
their lack of money or experience in 
building anything. They just went to 
work. “Let’s do it,’ said President Wilt 
in 1954. The sesquicentennial of the 
Corps’ stay will be celebrated next 
year.” 





First, permission had to be obtained 
from the Oregon Historical Society, 
who owned the small parcel of land. 
Tom Vaughan, executive director of the 
OHS, listened to the J.C.’s request and 
gave his blessing. Burt Brown Barker, 
past president of the Society, gave a 
check for the first $100 of construction 
costs. 

Next, they contacted Rolf Klep, a 
well-known commercial artist in New 
York, who was a native Astorian. Could 
he do some research at the New York 
Public Library, where a copy of the jour- 
nals of Lewis and Clark were kept? He 
agreed. He found a sketch of the fort 
drawn by William Clark on the elk skin 
cover of one of his journals. Clark had 
made a diagram, approximately to scale, 
of the 50' by 50' fort. From this, Klep 
provided a beautiful pen and ink draw- 
ing of the fort, with Saddle Mountain in 
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Valio Rautio, seated at center, was a recent emigrant from 
Finland in 1955 who, with Olavi Hietaharju, did much of 
the expert carpentry work. 
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The building was pre-fabricated in a hangar at the Clatsop County Airport. The 





logs, preservative treatment, and transportation were all provided by Crown-Zeller- 
bach Corporation as a gift to the people of Clatsop County and the State of Oregon. 
Olavi Hietaharju, Finnish expert on log cabins, stands on the building at center. 


the background. He then sent this to the 
J.C.s and the drawing was turned into a 
decal by the rejuvenated Astoria Cham- 
ber of Commerce, under leadership of 
Charles DeFoe. The decal went on the 
window of every Astoria Chamber of 
Commerce member. The Senior Cham- 
ber adopted the Junior Chamber’s 
goal—Let’s build the Fort!’ Architect 
John Wicks drew working plans based 
on Klep’s research. 

A supply of logs was required, so 
several J.C. members called on Ed 
Stamm, woods boss and Vice President 
of Crown-Zellerbach Corporation, who 
had extensive timberlands in Clatsop 


County. Stamm immediately jumped 
on the bandwagon with a comment that 
the company had a stand of young fir 
trees near Vernonia which he later had 
cut and trimmed and delivered to the 
airport hanger, where the fort was to be 
constructed. That was a big part of 
what was needed, they thought, but it 
was just the beginning. 

With no funds in their treasury, the 
J.C.s went to the community of Astoria. 
The Clatsop County Historical Society 
and the Chamber of Commerce formed 
a fund-raising committee. The Lions, 
Rotary, Kiwanis, and others pitched in. 
As luck would have it, an expert in 
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Fort Clatsop, as envisioned by Rolf Klep. 


building log cabins had_ recently 
arrived from Finland [Olavi Hietahar- 
ju] and was a student at Knappa High 
School. The Finnish Brotherhood 
helped pay him a small salary as he 
taught an army of civic-minded Astori- 
ans and the 60-strong J.C. chapter how 
to build log cabins. Numerous mem- 
bers—August Suominen, Jack Huhta- 
la, Jon Perunen, to name a few—donat- 
ed skills in construction. 

Mr. Stamm now added to his gift by 
agreeing to treat the logs so they 
wouldn’t rot. Meanwhile, Archie 
Riekkola, who owned adjacent proper- 
ty, made a gift of several acres to pro- 
vide for parking. The fort was first 
built in a large World War II hangar at 
the Astoria Airport which Wilt Paulson 
was renting from the Port of Astoria. 
Then it had to be taken apart, the logs 
trucked to Bradwood, treated, and 
trucked back to be assembled on site. 
Gray Logging donated cedar and 
helped make shakes for the roof. 
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When the logs were trucked back to 
the hangar after being treated, the J.C.’s 
found that all their numbers carefully 
placed on the logs to facilitate recon- 
struction had been washed away. The 
J.C.’s had to rebuild the fort a second 
time. Then it was taken apart again, 
trucked to the site and re-assembled at 
Fort Clatsop. The J.C.’s had built the 
fort for the third time. 

The Lions Club meanwhile had 
poured a concrete foundation. Dona- 
tions of about $40,000 from the com- 
munity covered necessary expenses. A 
fund raiser asked for donations of $10 
(or more) from individuals, who would 
then receive a Jefferson peace medal. 
This was identical to the medal carried 
by Lewis and Clark to be presented to 
Indian chiefs along the way. The Asto- 
ria Chamber of Commerce was able to 
buy these medals from the U.S. mint in 
Philadelphia for $2.50 each. Chamber 
President Bob Lovell had seen them for 
sale during a visit to the mint while en 
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CCHS Photo # 758-112.1 


route to a Boy Scout Jamboree in 1937. 
The mint, hearing of this, wrote that it 
was illegal to re-sell the medals for a 
profit. Thus Rolf Klep’s drawing was 
produced on posterboard and sold for 
$10 with the medal thrown in. 

The work continued all through 
1954 until August 21, 1955 which had 
been set for the celebration of the 
Sesquicentennial. With a Grand Parade, 
combined with the annual Astoria 
Regatta, the dedication was to feature 
Governor Paul Patterson, Senator 
Richard Neuberger, and Korean War 
hero, Major General William Dean. A 
delegation of Indians from Warm 
Springs arrived, led by their 100 year 
old chief, Tommy Thompson, whose 
grandfather had met Lewis and Clark at 
Celilo Falls in 1805. The old chief and 
his 4th (or Sth) wife, Flora, set up camp 


' 
' 
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in a teepee at the fort for the week of 
festivities. 

Descendants of William Clark, 
Meriwether Lewis, and Jean Baptiste 
Charbonneau plus other dignitaries 
came. 

The fort was finished just in time. 
The celebration was a great success— 
weather cooperated. 

For the next two years, the fort was 
manned by volunteers in summer and 
closed in winter. Then Representative 
Walter Norblad and others of Oregon’s 
congressional delegation got a bill 
passed in Congress to add Fort Clatsop 
to the National Park system as a 
National Monument. 

The impossible dream became real- 


ity. 


| WESTERN AUTO SURPLY 














Chief Tommy Thompson from Celilo, Oregon, in the 1955 Sesquicentennial Parade 
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Membership Roster September 1, 1956 
ASTORIA JUNIOR CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Courtesy of Stan Hauer 


Members of the J.C.s the year after they spear-headed the building 


Angberg, Ronald 
Basil, John L. 
Bickers, William H. 
Bingham, James A. 
Bondietti, Carl 
Bryant, Peter L. 
Carlson, Richard 
Christopherson, Lee 
Crites, Lewis 
Defoe, Charles T. 
DeGeer, Robert W. 
Dieter, William E. 
Donovan, William 
Dressler, Harry M. 
Elliott, Frank 
Ellsworth, Gordon 
Endicott, Bruce 
Ford, Jack E. 

Ginn, Merrill 
Gustafson, Charles 
Hanson, Russell 
Heater, Kenneth 
Heibert, Archie J. 
Henry Don W. 
Hensley, Paul J. 
Hickerson, Hugh J. 
Hildebrand, Arthur 
Holmstrom, William 
Iman, John M. 
Jackson, Bob G. 
Jacobson, Carl W. 


of Fort Clatsop. 


Johnson, Armas A. 
Johnson, Clyde A. 
Johnson, Marvin C. 
Johnson, Marvin E. 
Jourdan, Loren 
Larfield, Leo A. 
Larsen, Clarence J. 
Larsen, Ronald L. 


Lauderdale, Charles E. 


Long, Ralph D. 
Lovell, Robert S. 
Lundholm, Jerry E. 
MacDonald, Robert 
McCallister, James V. 
McHugh, Joe M. 
McRostie, Howard I. 
Malarkey, Don 
Malen, Victor F. 
Mahnke, Carlyle C. 
Manske, David H. 
Manske, Roger 
Meals, Robert M. 
Mestrich, Chris P. 
Meyer, William R. 
Moberg, John E. 
Naimo, Anthony 
Oleson, Norman 
Olson, Byron W. 
Paulson, Wilton 
Phillips, Gerald C. 
Phillips, Stanley J. 





Pratt, David E. 

Reed, Marvin E. 
Rieck, Jack 

Roden, Earl, Jr. 
Sargent, Neil 
Schiewe, Dr. Paul 
Seagren, Richard 
Shaner, Wesley, Jr. 
Spain, James A. 
Springer, Richard 
Stamm, Kenneth A. 
Stidwell, William F. 
Thompson, Richard 
Tollefson, Truman B. 
Wallace, James V. 
Williamson, Robert 
Wilson, Bill D. 
Wilson, James C. 
Winkenwerder, Charles 


Associate Members: 
Buchman, Michael, Dr. 


Honorary Members 
Andrus, Fred L. 
Bell, Burnby M. 
Cosovich, Peter G. 
Holmes, Robert D. 
Williams, T.R. 
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The Clatsop County Genealogy Society s successful 5-year project 





Lewis and Clark Descendant Reunion 


By Mary Lovell 


In August, 2004, 479 direct and col- 
lateral descendants of the members of 
the Lewis and Clark Corps of Discov- 
ery gathered at Clatsop County Fair- 
grounds for a reunion. It was the result 
of five years of planning by Clatsop 
County Genealogical Society under the 
leadership of its president, Sandra Har- 
grove. 

In September 1999, Hargrove pro- 
posed a project to the membership, for 
the purpose of teaching genealogical 
research methods. They would try to 
locate and document as many direct or 
collateral descendants of the members 
of the Corps of Discovery as possible. 

A website was established, and the 
project was advertised in major genea- 
logical magazines. Stories began to run 
in major newspapers across the coun- 
try as well as in local papers. Soon 
applications to join the project started 
rolling in. 

Certificates of documentation, de- 
signed by local artists Joseph Bush and 
Sonya May, were issued to those prov- 
ing their descent from a Corps mem- 
bers. By the time the project ended, 
1669 certificates had been issued! With 
permission from the descendants, the 
society decided early on to publish a 
book which would contain the informa- 
tion gathered from their research. Five 
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years later, the book is in publication. 
The Lewis and Clark Corps of Discov- 
ery, Their Lives and Their Lineage, is in 
two volumes, with biographies of each 
member of the party, as well as the 
genealogical information submitted by 
descendants. The book also has a com- 
plete and thorough bibliography. 

Midway in the plan, Hargrove had 
the idea to hold a reunion as a thank you 
to all the descendants and the local com- 
munities who had contributed to the 
project. The response was tremendous. 

The descendants of Sgt. Patrick 
Gass arrived 167 strong! Many descen- 
dants of Pvt. Alexander Hamilton 
Willard came, some camping in tents at 
the Fairgrounds. Direct and collateral 
descendants of sixteen members of the 
Corps were represented. Families from 
thirty-seven states enjoyed meeting rel- 
atives they had never met before, and 
lively conversations were ongoing dur- 
ing the three day celebration. 

The descendants were chosen by the 
Astoria Regatta Association as Grand 
Marshals of the annual Regatta parade. 
Marching in the parade was an addi- 
tional high point for those descendants 
who participated. That afternoon they 
were treated to a magnificent salmon 
barbecue prepared and served by the 
Astoria Lions Club. 
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Sandra Hargrove, president of the Clatsop County Genealogy Society, at 
right, inspired members to take on and complete an immense project, the 
documentation of the descendants of the Corps of Discovery. At left is Don 
Murphy, Deputy Director of the National Park Service. 


The highlight of the weekend for the 
descendants was a bus trip to Fort Clat- 
sop to visit the area where their ances- 
tors had camped the winter of 1805- 
1806. They were especially enthralled 
by the living history actors who por- 
trayed their ancestors. As one woman 
was heard to say, the gathering provid- 
ed “not only a sense of history, but a 
sense of family.” 

The last day of the reunion was spent 
across the Columbia River, where the 
members of Pacific County Friends of 
Lewis and Clark played host, introduc- 
ing descendants to the places where the 
Lewis and Clark party first saw the 
ocean, explored the area and camped for 
a time before crossing the river to estab- 
lish their winter quarters at Fort Clatsop. 

Upon their return from Pacific Coun- 
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ty sites, ten bus loads of tired but still 
enthusiastic descendants said their good- 
byes to newfound relatives, other new 
friends, and the committee members 
who had worked so hard to make this an 
experience of a lifetime. Many descen- 
dants said that they‘d like to come back 
again, to revisit the location where their 
ancestors’ place in our country’s history 
was so firmly established. 

Members of Clatsop County Genea- 
logical Society who took part in the 
project are: Sandra Hargrove, Betty 
Narkaus, Mary Ellen Langridge, Helen 
Gaston, Jean Ter Har, Ellen Shannon, K. 
Sharon Van Heuit, Misty O’Brien, 
Nancy Holmes, Carol Wamsher, and 
Mary Lovell, plus Pat Crimmel and 
Bobbi Erickson of the Lower Columbia 
Genealogical Society. 
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From the Daily Astorian August 8, 1879, 125 years ago 





A VISIT TO FORT CLATSOP 


Astoria, August 6th.—Tuesday 
morning found a party on board Cap- 
tain Munson’s Magnet, consisting of 
Col. Cook Talcott and Mr. Temple, civil 
engineers, also a few gentlemen direct- 
ly interested in the Astoria and Win- 
nemucca Railroad project. Col. James 
Taylor, Jas. W. Welch and Mr. Wingate, 
besides Hon. R.P. Earhart, of Salem, as 
an invited guest, and a few ladies. 
Besides the ostensible object of the trip, 
that of taking notes and observations of 
possible use in the future survey, the 
passage up the stream made famous by 
Lewis and Clarke could not fail to pos- 
sess a degree of interest unequaled by 
any other place in our state. 

At the first landing Mr. [J.F. or S.B.] 
Barrows was invited on board, his inti- 
mate knowledge of localities proving of 
use to the surveying party. A lovely 
camping spot was found at the head of 
navigation, where nature had spread a 
carpet in patterns of clover, grass, and 
fern, and under the shade of trees with 
wide spreading branches, a lunch was 
partaken of, and the next two hours 
were passed by the parties strolling 
about, finding there, as everywhere 
else, evidences of pioneer work, the old 
Boelling farm appearing like an oasis, 
with its old trees, comfortable house 
and farm belongings. 

Floating down stream was more 
enjoyable in a scenic point of view, as 
sitting on the outside of the tiny craft, 


DD, 


you could watch the flocks of wild 
ducks that skimmed the water’s surface, 
frightened from their hiding places by 
our approach, or admiring the long cool 
shadows cast by the tall spruce and 
alders that line the shores, restful to the 
sight. 

Stepping ashore at Fort Clatsop, it is 
with a feeling of peculiar interest, ven- 
eration almost, that we walk over the 
very ground where Lewis and Clarke 
and their followers...planted the flag 
and passed the winter of 1805-6. Just 
there stood the several cabins they built, 
stumps of trees are still standing in 
whose bark bullets were found imbed- 
ded, but not a vestage remains of the old 
camp to preserve as a souvenir of this 
place, occupying as it does the first page 
in the history of our state. For beauty of 
location, it was worthy the selection as a 
winter quarters for that party of explor- 
ers, with its view of receding mountains 
growing dim in the distance, and out- 
look up and down the stream. The direc- 
tion of the trail was pointed out to us 
where they were accustomed to follow 
to Clatsop beach, to watch for ships that 
might bring them news from distant 
homes. Col. Taylor whose knowledge in 
historical incidents is proverbial 
informs us that the party spent the next 
winter in St. Louis, having been absent 
more than two years on the trip... 


Chemeketa [Mrs. C.S. Woodworth] 
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Governor Paul L. Patterson speaks at the dedication of Fort Clatsop in August 1955, 
at right, (looking toward camera), Elizabeth Nopson (in bonnet), and Mary Kaitera 
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you identify anyone in the audience? Possible identifications are: Bob Westerberg, 
h basket purse and hand to neck). 
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Family stories of the Chinook Indians 





Chief Comcomly 
Last Leader of the Chinook Nation 


By Catherine E. Carlson 


The following story was written for Julie Brown’s class in Writing 123 at 
Clatsop Community College. Catherine Carlson traces her descent from Chief 
Comcomly. Her ancestry is outlined in the Fall 1992 issue of Cumtux, on pages 
2-16. Her views, as expressed here, differ in some points with other sources. 


Chief Comcomly ruled the lower 
Columbia estuary from present Bay 
Center, Washington in the north to 
Neahkahnie Mountains in the south.* 
He met many prominent Anglo Ameri- 
cans, including Lewis and Clark, Cap- 
tain Robert Gray, and scouts from 
Jacob Astor’s ship the Zonguin. 

The chief was born in 1765 and he 
died in 1830 due to the “cold sickness” 
or malaria that wiped out most of the 
tribes. He was 65 years old. He was a 
chieftain and a prominent citizen who 
lived on the north shore (Chinook Trib- 
al Office). In Chief Comcomly’s youth 
and early manhood, he had between 
four to seven wives and slaves. 

My grandmother, Josephine Johnson 
Elliott who was a Chinook and Quinault 
Native American, told me a story of 
how the Chinook Indians were born. 
and I could only remember bits and 
pieces until I found a book that was 
given to me by my mother Carolyn 
Elliott Carlson who was also a Chinook 
Native American. Here is the story as it 


was recorded by James Swan in 1857: 
Long, long ago, when Old Man 
South Wind was traveling north, he 
met an old woman who was a Giant- 
ess. 

“Will you give me some food? I 
am very hungry.” “I have no food,” 
answered the Giantess, “but there is 
a net. You can catch some fish for 
yourself if you wish.” 

So the Old Man South Wind 
dragged the net down to the ocean 
and caught a small whale. Taking 
out his knife, he was about to cut the 
whale and take out the blubber. 

But the old Giantess cried out, 
“Do not cut it crossways, but split it 
down the back.” 

But the South Wind did not take 
to heart what the old woman was 
saying. He was startled to see the 
fish change into a huge bird. It was 
so big that when it flew into the air 
it hid the sun, and the noise of its 
wings shook the earth. It was Thun- 
derbird. 
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Thunderbird flew to the north 
and lit on top of Saddle Mountain, 
near the mouth of the Columbia 
River. There she laid a nest full of 
eggs. The old Giantess followed the 
bird until she found the nest. She 
broke one egg, but it was no good. 
So she threw it down the mountain- 
side. Before the egg reached the val- 
ley, it became an Indian. 

The old Giantess broke some 
more eggs and threw them down the 
mountainside. They too became 
Indians; each of the Thunderbird’s 
eggs became an Indian. 

When Thunderbird came back 
and found its eggs gone, it went to 
South Wind and together they tried 
to find the Giantess, to get revenge 
on her. But they never found her, 
although they traveled north togeth- 
er every year. 

This is how the Chinook Indians 
were created. And that is why Indi- 
ans “never” cut the first salmon 
across the back. They knew that if 
they should cut the fish the wrong 
way, the salmon would cease to run. 
Always, even to this day, they slit 
the first salmon down the back, 
lengthwise (Miller 7-8). 


This is a localized creation myth 
which ties the Chinooks to their land. 

The Chinook shared many cultural 
characteristics with other coastal Indi- 
ans. The Chinook men and women 
carved effigies (representing the dead). 
The Chinook did have the spirit dance 
ceremony, performed with sticks, 
dance rattles and boards with figures 
representing the guardian spirits. 


There were painted posts with 
images and figures around the house 
doors, and on canoe prows and sterns 
symbolizing the spirit protection. The 
Chinook people lived in “long houses” 
roofed with cedar bark. Quite a few 
families lived together in a long house. 
There were several pits to build fires in 
and food was hung from the ceiling. 
They had “bunk beds” made out of 
cedar that ran along the outside walls. 

The north coastal Indians made 
extensive use of cedar. They made 
cedar boxes, and they used cedar bark 
that was made softer for clothing as 
well. They did use other clothing that 
was made from animal fur. 

The Chinook Indians ate elk, rabbit, 
fish, roots, berries, other type of plants, 
and sometimes clams. “When they 
fished, they used long poles measuring 
70-80 feet with detachable spears, 
catching giant sturgeon weighing up to 
600 pounds” (Ruby and Brown 12). 
The tribe had a variety of ways of 
cooking their fish. 

The Chinook tribe had a potlatching 
tradition but no totem poles were used. 
They were superb canoe builders and 
navigators, masterful traders, and skill- 
ful fishermen. 

Like other [nearby] coastal tribes, 
the Chinook Nation considered a flat- 
tened head a “badge of nobility,” a dis- 
tinction denied to the slaves and their 
offspring. Tribal tradition says that 
Chief Comcomly also had a flattened 
head. He was said to have had only one 
eye, but could see very well anyway. 

The mother placed her child or baby 
in a cradleboard matching the child’s 
height — wide at the head and narrow at 
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the foot. The board was padded with 
grass, skin, and fur. The upper end was 
sometimes scooped out to accommo- 
date the head. The mother fastened a 
narrow piece of skin along each side 
with loopholes as short distances 
through which she laced the cord ties 
over the child’s body to confine it. The 
mother would suspend her cradle baby 
from the beams in the house. When 
breast feeding, the mother would loosen 
it and turn the cradleboard and baby on 
the side without removing it. The child 
was kept in the cradleboard for one year. 


“The chief reigned over the lower 
Columbia River from Shoalwater 
Bay north of the Long Beach Penin- 
sula south to Neahkahnie Mountain 
and inland to Wishram, Washington, 
and across the river south to Wasco. 
Chief Comcomly ruled all these 
tribes, but each tribe had a sub-chief. 
The number of people that he ruled 
was 10,000 in the immediate area to 
16,000 people over all. Chief Com- 
comly had between four to seven 
wives and many slaves that followed 
him wherever he went.” (Gault). 


Because of their location, the Chi- 
nooks came into contact with whites 
sooner than some inland tribes. 


In 1792, Captain Robert Gray 
was one of the first white men to 
encounter the Chinook Indians. The 
term ‘Chinook’ was the most com- 
monly used Indian word on the 
Pacific Coast. It had originated as 
the name given by the Chinook 
Indians to the salmon in the Colum- 
bia River” (Ford). 


My grandmother spoke the Chinook 
Proper that was used among the tribal 
members only. Chinook Jargon, which 
was used for trading with other tribes, 
was adopted by white traders who ben- 
efited from the fact that the Chinook 
traded up and down the Columbia and 
had spread their language. The “Chi- 
nook WaWa” is a version of the Chi- 
nook Jargon which was also used by 
the Columbia River peoples. 

Meriwether Lewis wrote in his jour- 
nal: “These people, the Chinooks, 
have been very friendly to us; they 
appear to be a mild inoffensive peo- 
ple.” They viewed the Chinook as a dis- 
tinct nation. 

In 1811, the ship 7onquin left the 
east coast to establish a fur trading 
post near the mouth of the Columbia 
River for John Jacob Astor’s Pacific 
Fur Company. As the leader of his 
nation, Chief Comcomly greeted them 
with hospitality. (Moore) 

The canoe located on Coxcomb Hill 
is a tribute to the Chief of the Chinook 
Nation whose burial canoe always 
faced the Pacific Ocean from whence 
came the life-sustaining salmon. 

When Chief Comcomly passed 
away, the members of the Chinook 
Tribe put him in his canoe, and put it 
on stilts with his belongings to take 
with him to the other side. Six years 
after the death of the chief, Dr. Mered- 
ith Gairdner of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany went to the burial site, and took 
the skull. It was sent to a museum in 
England. The skull was returned to the 
Chinook Nation in 1972, and was 
placed in a sacred and secret place 
where no one could find it. 
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My grandmother told me stories 
about her childhood. Her family would 
carry their canoes over the mountains, 
and paddle them down the Columbia 
River to the trading post. 

My mother gave me a berry basket, 
and a water basket that had been hand- 
ed down from generation to generation. 
I was going to have them restored, but 
I left them the way they were. When | 
am gone, I will pass them on to my 
daughter, Chasmin. 

My cousin, who lived on the Quin- 
ault Reservation, used to make baskets 
from the area’s natural resources. She 
was going to show me how to make 
baskets one summer, but she passed 
away. She did give me a very small 
basket with a handle and a design of 
canoes on it. 

1 am Chinook, Quinault, and Iro- 
quois. I have been enrolled in the Chi- 
nook Tribe since 1986, and I enrolled 
my daughter as well. | am very proud of 
my heritage. Our tribe is trying to 
receive recognition from the federal 
government, but the Quinaults are 
appealing this. Half of the Quinault 
tribe members are Chinooks, and | of 
their land belongs to the Chinook 
Nation. When we do achieve recogni- 
tion from the government, they will 
lose half of their members, also money 
and land. The Quinaults say that the 
Chinooks are welcome to join their 
tribe, which I believe is not true. | tried, 
and it takes fifty signatures from the 
Quinault tribe. In addition, I was told it 
is necessary to go in front of the tribal 
council and tell them why you want to 
be adopted into their tribe. There are 
people in their organization that are 
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adopted and non-Indian. 

There is a speech that I have hanging 
on my wall that was said to have been 
written by Chief Seattle,** that follows: 


The Great Chief of Washington 
sends word that he wishes to buy our 
land. How can you buy or sell the 
sky, the warmth of the land. The idea 
is strange to us. Yet we do not own 
the Freshness of the air, or the 
Sparkle of the water. How can you 
buy them from us. Every part of this 
Earth is sacred to my people. We 
know that white man does not 
understand our ways. One portion of 
the land is the same to him as the 
next. For he is a stranger who comes 
in the night and takes from the land 
whatever he needs. The Earth is not 
his brother but his enemy, and when 
he has conquered it, he moves on 
and his children’s birthright is for- 
gotten. There is no quiet place in the 
white man’s cities, no place to hear 
the leaves of spring or the rustle of 
the insect wings. But perhaps 
because I am savage and do not 
understand; the clatter only seems to 
insult the ears. And what is there to 
life if a man cannot hear the lovely 
cry of the whippoorwill or the argu- 
ments of the frogs around the pond 
at night. The whites, too, shall pass, 
perhaps sooner than all other tribes. 
Contaminate your bed and you will 
one night suffocate in you own 
waste. We do not understand when 
the Buffalo are all slaughtered, the 
Wild Horses are tamed, the sacred 
corners of the Forest heavy with the 
scent of many men, and the view of 


the ripe hills blotted by talking 
wires. 

Where is the Thicket. Gone. 

Where is the Eagle. Gone. 

The end of living and the begin- 
ning of survival. 


The Chinook people had a distinct 
tribal identity, something we are trying 
to regain. 

I hope that the Chinook Nation will 
receive recognition from the federal 
government within my lifetime. 

I will learn one day how to make 
baskets from natural materials the way 
my ancestors did and learn to speak the 
language of the Chinook. 

When I finish my classes at Clatsop 
College, I plan to attend the Northwest 
Indian College to learn about Indian 
tribal law. I hope to work in child pro- 
tection services in tribal services. I am 
determined to follow my dream. 
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Editor’s Notes: 


*The Clatsop Indians, who spoke a 
Chinookan language and resided on the 
south shore of the Columbia River near its 
mouth, were independent of the Chinook 
chief Comcomly. The territory of the Clat- 
sop Indians extended southward to Tillam- 
ook Head and they wintered in villages 
inland along the Lewis and Clark River. 
From Tillamook Head to the south lived 
the Killamook Indians who spoke a Salish 
language. See Ruby and Brown’s book ref- 
erenced above. 

**This eloquent speech is a shortened 
version of one written by Dr. Ted Perry in 
the 1970s for a film script, according to the 
internet website: 
Www.snopes.com/quotes/seattle.htm, 
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One More Unfortunate 


They bore him to his mother and he lay 
Upon her lap til noon, unconscious yet. 
His little face was pale and cold as clay. 
His tiny hand was clinched, his eyes were set. 


The anguished mother wept to see him lie 

As tho’ his spirit from this world had fled. 
With many a sob supressed, and heartfelt sigh 
She laid him gently on his little bed. 


The feeble throbbing of his little heart alone 
Bade hope revive within that mother’s breast 
And her eyes found expectations shone 

As she with lips and hands caressed. 


“Oh tell me dearest, speak,” the mother cried. 
“Tell mother, darling, what befell her pet.” 
And languidly the “darling” thus replied, 
“Oh, mama dear, | smoked a cigaret.” 


From the July 6, 1883 Daily Astorian, page 1. 





Become a member of the Clatsop County Historical Society! 
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Segments from the 1880s Reminiscences of Thaddeus Trullinger 








From a Tin Mine to a Logging Camp 


by Thaddeus S. Trullinger 


Clatsop County’s Tin Mine 

Late in the year 1880, quite by acci- 
dent, we boys discovered the first tin 
mine in Oregon. 

During the early and first days of 
packing salmon on this coast, the cans 
of all sizes were all hand made, each 
cannery following the close of its sum- 
mer operations making a supply of cans 
for the next season’s pack. 

For this work very low wages were 
paid. Hence the importation of 
shiploads of Chinamen. 

The employment of this cheap and 
unskilled labor along with the crude 
machinery and a poorly designed can 
resulted in many defects, “swellheads” 
they were called. (The top of the can 
was reamed out. When filled, the top 
was set in and soldered.) 

Canned salmon was piled in ware- 
houses in immense piles following each 
season. Testing and retesting was the 
usual custom. When the final test was 
made and a swell was found, it was 
thrown through a hole in the floor into 
the river. 

In those days, many were the floating 
swells to be seen drifting down the river 
on an ebb tide on their way to the sea. 

The beach from the Parker House 
[9th Street] to Smith’s Point at the high 


water mark mixed in with other drift 
was covered with swells. 

At that date there was no road or 
street around the “point.” The street 
“Concomly” [Astor now] ended at First 
Street. We west end boys usually 
walked down to the old slaughter house 
on the beach situated about at the west 
end of the Bond Street hill. 

One day, we boys going for a swim 
stopped at White Rock. White Rock 
was a large flat rock on the beach situ- 
ated about half way between the high 
and the low tide mark which later on 
was covered up when the old brick elec- 
tric light station was built. 

On this day, the tide was out and the 
mud flats were bare. That day we stopped 
at White Rock and built our fire to dress 
by. As usual, we had a fine time. After 
our swim was finished, we came back to 
White Rock to dress. While we were put- 
ting on our clothes, some boy picked up 
a swellhead and threw it into the large 
bed of coals and wood that was then 
burning on the large flat white rock. 

The swell remained in that hot fire 
only a short time when it exploded with 
a loud bang, scattering rotten salmon 
and many evil smells in all directions. 

That was just a starter. There was 
plenty of wood and no end of swells. 
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John Corse Trullinger and his wife Hanna Boyles Trullinger are seated at front. 
Behind are their children, |. to r.: John (the well-known artist), Thad (author of 
this story), Thomas, Belle (who married Oregon Governor T.T. Geer), Anna (mar- 
ried E.A. Mack), Perry, William, and Grant (who told the story of his Alaskan 
adventure in the Spring 2004 Cumtux. The location may be on the Bond Street hill 
about Ist Street in Astoria, ca. 1888. A Crow Photo. 


We soon had a large fire burning and 
then covered the fire with cans of 
spoiled salmon. Only a few of the cans 
exploded as we wished. Some just siz- 
zled and blew off steam which made a 
grand stink. 

The next day, at another low tide, we 
boys went down the rocky beach to 
White Rock. During the night, the tide 
had covered and washed White Rock 
leaving only a few burned and black- 
ened cans which we soon cleared off 
and another large bonfire was started. 

Once more there was popping and 
sizzling. The smoke and steam from 
that fire smelled to heaven. The wind 
carried the smoke and stink down Con- 
comly street and someone came down 
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and complained. This only increased 


the size of the fire and the number of 


swells thrown on the fire. Like all boys, 
when we found we were disturbing the 
few people who lived down in the west 
end, it only caused us to forget the swim 
and pile on more drift wood and more 
cans of rotten fish. 

We were sorry when the tide rose 
and put out our fire. This sport contin- 
ued for many days. We boys who had 
lately returned from Southern Oregon 
and having real mining experience, 
when cleaning off the top of White 
Rock each day, could not help but 


observe the mixture of tin and solder 


that had melted off the cans and had run 
down into the crevices of White Rock. 
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In our play we called this metal “sil- 
ver’ and following each high tide where 
the waves washed and cleaned the sur- 
face of the rock, all we had to do was to 
cast aside the blackened cans and pick 
out the “silver.” This we called “crevice 
mining.” 

We had collected several pounds of 
this “silver” and were proudly showing 
it to a group of men and boys. Mr. M.J. 
Kinney took a look at our “silver” bul- 
lion and offered us a price per pound 
that nearly equaled the price of real sil- 
ver bullion. 

After we made that first sale to Mr. 
Kinney, we started mining in earnest. 
We cleared the high tide mark of swell- 
heads for many blocks both east and 
west of White Rock for the reason that 
we could find no other flat surface that 
was washed by the tides every day. 

We had a boat and on high tide when 
White Rock was covered, we gathered 
swells from as far east as Seventh Street 
where the Arndt and Ferchen Machine 
Shop was located. The beach was very 
steep at that place and the high tide 
mark was so well covered, we could 
load our boat in a short time. 

We sold many dollars worth of tin to 
Mr. Kinney before the fun stopped. 

Some of the names of boys in the tin 
mining company: Otto Parker, Bill 
McEwen, Curtis Chance, Sam Butts, 
Archie Allen, Ralph Hanna, and the 
writer. 


The Walluski Logging Camp 
Someone took my brother Tom out 
on the Walluski and showed him some 
fine timber during 1884 or 1885, 
Father [who operated the West Shore 


Saw Mill] bought two claims and built 
three miles of railroad from the Joe 
Irwin place on the Tidewater up to the 
two timber claims. 

Father allowed Tom to take charge 
and rush the building of the road with- 
out securing the right of way, which 
cost plenty later on. 

During the years of 1884, 1885, 
1886, 1887, and for several years later 
on, my father took on far more work 
than he could look out for. Hence he had 
to depend on receiving help from Perry, 
Tom and Grant. We young kids were not 
counted on for much, yet we done far 
more than other boys of about our age. 

Some time in about 1884 or 1885, an 
agent by the name of Blasedell sold my 
father the first are lamps (Keith Sys- 
tem). The excuse to buy was that this 
power would consume the sawdust and 
other waste from the mill and box fac- 
tory. 

About this same time in order to get 
the spruce logs, Father and Tom were 
building the logging railroad out on the 
Walluski. When I was about sixteen 
years old, the logging camp in charge of 
Thomas Foss of Grays River started 
operating. The new logging engine out 
in that camp was a great mystery at that 
time and the man that had been sent up 
from San Francisco to operate the 
machine had given notice and had to 
return to take out another machine. 

My brother Tom came to town one 
day and talked Father into the idea of 
sending me out to the camp and take 
over the new steam logging engine. 

As usual in all such cases the victim 
was not consulted. I was taken out to the 
camp one day and given a good cussing 
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for not taking charge of that poor little 
machine the first minute of my arrival. 

I went out to where the logger was 
working and found a good soft stump to 
sit on and had about an hour to size up 
my baby. When noon time arrived and 
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Logging at the Trullinger camp on the Walluski Rive 
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the engineer learned that I had been sent 
out to relieve him, he packed up and 
started for town. The crew was not 
friendly at all at the start. When I told 
the foreman that he would have to help 


me and teach me the tricks in the game, 


rin July 1889. 
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he just looked at me. At that time, log- 
gers only knew cattle. A steam engine in 
the woods was a mystery, and when the 
engineer left and a small boy was asking 
for help, he was ready to quit. 

One of the first things I done was to 
carefully explain to him how sorry I was 
and that if he would help me break in one 
of the men, the sooner I could get back to 
town. My first work in the woods would 
be of little interest other than to say it was 
only a short time until we had one of the 
boys driving this little logging donkey 
like nothing at all and I was thinking of 
leaving the camp for home. 

A messenger from the Western 
Union arrived in camp one day with a 
wire calling for the engineer on the lit- 
tle locomotive. He left at noon time and 
the camp would have to close down 
until he could find an engineer to take 
his place. Father and Tom were out 
there that day and I asked them to let 
me have a try with the little road 
engine. I told them about training a man 
to take my place so I could go back to 
town. Rather than close the camp, I was 
told to go ahead and see what I could 
do. 

Things looked rather black that day. 
To close the camp, a new crew would 
have to be secured later on. The land- 
ings were too small to hold many logs. 
I had been out in the camp about two 
months when this trouble showed up. 
Seeing what I was doing, the engineer 
had never allowed me on his engine. He 
had a fireman but had never taught him 
anything. 

After the engineer had left the camp, 
I told my spool tender to go ahead 
which he did and was very successful. 


When I started to climb on the little 
Porter No. 1 locomotive, the fireman 
climbed off on the other side and could 
not be talked into staying. He would not 
accept the job himself or fire for one 
that was not a regular engineer. Well that 
was that. Too bad. The road lost a fire- 
man that day that was never replaced. I 
went over and gave the engine a good 
oiling and had the brakemen uncouple 
the two rear cars and then started mov- 
ing the little engine with two empty cars 
back and forth and then up to a landing 
where we loaded two cars. My first trip 
was with two cars. For several days, two 
cars was my limit. Then came a Sunday 
and we kept on working and not only 
cleaned up both landings but we cou- 
pled on the first train load of four 
loaded cars. 

After that Sunday, we pulled three or 
four cars at a time, just what was 
required to keep the landings clear. The 
brakemen were not regular railroad 
men. After all they were only just com- 
mon woodsmen. 

We learned how to remove the bark 
from the logs on the rollways and thus 
obtain a far better fuel than the sawn 
cordwood. Several more men were 
changed to other work. 

The Walluski Logging Railroad and 
the spool donkey was among the early 
efforts to break away from depending 
entirely on oxen for power. In many 
places, logs were hauled by horses or 
oxen and dumped into headwaters of 
streams and driven out by winter 
freshets. This logging camp was one of 
the first to add steam to aid the limited 
power of the oxen on the short haul of 
logs cut from trees near the railroad, but 
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the little railroad itself was built for the 
express purpose of hauling the logs a 
greater distance than could be done 
with cattle. 

The combination of and addition of 
steam to aid the ox in pumping the 
sawed log into tide water made our 
camp on the Walluski a place of interest 
to many people. Hence we had many 
visitors, owners of timber, bankers and 
loggers. 

At the end of our first year, Mr. 
Thomas Foss, our camp foreman, quit 
and went back to his home country, 
Grays River, Washington, once more 
logging for himself. 

In some way, we secured one of the 
best loggers on Coos Bay for the second 
year, Mr. Jap Yocum. Mr. Yocum was an 
old fashioned bull puncher who could 
drive an ox team or could decide in a 
moment whether another was a real 
driver or just a bluff. 

The output of logs depended entirely 
on the bull puncher. Good drivers were 
very hard to find. Also hard to keep 
after being found. Just the right amount 
of whiskey, not too much and not too lit- 
tle, was the deciding element. The cost 
of the whiskey must not influence one 
where logs were wanted. We bought 
many cases of whiskey and buried them 
out on the Walluski and some of them 
were lost. Great will be the shock some- 
time in the future when someone dig- 
ging a garden digs up some of those old 
buried treasures. 

We continued to operate the spool 
donkey during the second year while 
Mr. Yocum was in charge of the camp. 
When the engineer left the camp and I 
took over the locomotive, the spool ten- 
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der took charge of that little donkey. 
While meeting with great success, | 
started on a still [?] hunt for a man to 
take my place. 

We had a boatman that made a trip to 
town almost every day for groceries, 
meat and supplies and, because of low 
tides, he would not get back in time to 
connect with the last train up to camp. It 
was a Common event when a number of 
men would cover over a car with lumber 
and ride down to the end of the road to 
go swimming while waiting for the 
camp boatman to arrive. On such occa- 
sions, | would make sure our camp 
blacksmith was one of the party. Mr. 
Warwick was a good all round camp 
blacksmith, otherwise, he was not any 
meek and mild angel. After the men fin- 
ished their swim, | made sure that War- 
wick had a place to dress on the right 
side of the locomotive. When the boat- 
man arrived and we started carrying up 
the freight, it was always easy to find an 
excuse to move the freight car into a bet- 
ter position and have Warwick do the 
work. From these small starts, it was 
easy to get him to keep his seat and 
drive the little engine back to camp. 
When there was no work in the shop to 
keep him busy, Warwick would help out 
on the rollways and act as an extra 
brakeman. On these occasions, | would 
have him drive the empty train back to 
camp. One time during my second year 
out in the woods, a bad cold put me in 
bed for a week and Warwick kept the 
camp from closing. 

During the winter following my sec- 
ond summer in the Walluski camp, | 
received a letter from Mr. Yocum 
informing me that he was not returning 
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CCHS Photo # 16-610 
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but not to spread the information. He 
was not absolutely sure. In case his plans 
for the next year’s work on Coos Bay 
should fail, he wanted to come back to 
our camp. He wrote me about the men 
he wished to employ for the next sum- 
mer. This work kept me busy that winter 
traveling up and down the coast and up 
the river hunting for the men that he 
wanted in case he came back. 

While I was only eighteen or nine- 
teen, I was selecting and employing a 
crew for our third summer that was sat- 
isfactory to Mr. Yocum. That winter I 
visited all the tough joints everywhere 
and by the middle of the following 
March, long before the weather would 
permit, we had the teams of oxen moved 
along with the extra bulls to the Wallus- 
ki camp, under the care of our barn boy, 
Mike Fox of Grays River. 

We had a crew of men clearing away 
the fallen trees over the railroad, 
removed the winter shed housing the 
engine and cars. We moved out our two 
China cooks and helped them clean up 
the camp for the summer. We moved out 
a supply of hay and feed and also a large 
stock of groceries. My father and broth- 
ers knew little or nothing of my work 
supposing that Mr. Yocum was returning 
and that he would start the camp on or 
about April Ist as usual. 

As the weather cleared, we dug the 
little drainage ditches that are needed so 
badly on both the skidroads as well as 
the railroad itself. Slowly the men that I 
had employed during the winter began 
to arrive at the camp. A few days before 
the first of April that year, we were put- 
ting in a few logs every day. “One-Arm” 
Phillips was out there and was anxious 


not only on his own account but to make 
a start exercising the bulls. There was 
plenty of cut timber from the year 
before on the ground. It was easy to 
start the work going as the men arrived, 
go to the tool house and supply them 
with the tools that their work demanded. 
We were doing well and were putting in 
about 100,000 feet of logs daily when 
Father and Tom came out to the camp 
and wanted to know where Mr. Yocum 
was. They were shown his letters to me 
and I can assure you that we had a warm 
session. Tom was anxious to rush back 
to town and employ a foreman to come 
out and take charge of the camp. 

What I very carefully explained to 
Tom and my father was clear to father but 
still very cloudy to Tom. I told him that he 
could not drive either of the two engines 
we were operating or drive a bull team, or 
take advice from the proper source. At 
that time, I asked him to go down to 
where we were dumping the logs into the 
tidewater and keep a talley of what we 
were putting in the water and stop his 
many (blank) [1.e. cuss] words to me. 

I had a very young boy running the 
spool donkey and about the toughest 
looking blacksmith there was on the 
coast running the locomotive , but it was 
logs and not looks or morals that was 
most desired. I obtained father’s consent 
to continue until something showed up. 

It was the beginning of the change 
over from oxen to steam and we had 
blundered into something that we knew 
little about. The logging donkey with 
double drums was yet to come. We con- 
tinued to use oxen and manila rope 
when we should have made the change. 
During our last summer on the Wallus- 
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ki, we purchased a steel fall that was in 
three sections and successfully used it 
with a bull team. Little do the hookten- 
ders of the present know about the trou- 
bles of the past. Just a little shower and 
the fall was covered with mud, and with 
a slick road, the oxen had poor footing, 
hence little power and the large logs as 
well as the small had to come out. 

Speaking of large logs, the timber on 
the Walluski was large and tall. Because 
of the short haul to the railroad, we cut our 
logs into long lengths. Spruce for boxes 
could be cut to any length. Our fir lumber 
shipped to Frisco by sailing schooners 
(the Norma and Zampa) was always in 
demand because of long lengths. 

Many letters containing good offers 
were sent to Mr. Yocum asking him to 
come back and take charge of our Wal- 
luski camp only to be answered by him 
sending these letters back to me and ask- 
ing in good old fashioned bull puncher 
English what was the trouble with the 
crew that he had suggested. He told me 
that the camp did not need a foreman. 
Well, we never employed another fore- 
man and the camp just run itself. 

It did not require a great deal of time 
to teach me that loggers as a class are 
not hard to get along with. Some drank 
far more than was good for them, but 
this was something that injured the 
drinker. Our camp was the first to break 
away from the old style of paying off the 
crew only at the end of the season. It 
was carefuly explained to men who 
went to town a little too often and drank 
too much that they were only injuring 
themselves and it was up to ourselves to 
protect ourselves. There were times 
when it was hard to lose a much needed 


man and some times it required far 
more guts to hand out a time slip to a 
drunken returning logger who had been 
warned once before, than would be 
expected of one less than twenty years 
of age. For five years that logging camp 
operated without a foreman. 

During the early 1860s, 70s, 80s, and 
even much later, logging camps were 
built with the idea of saving lumber. 
Large bunkhouses were sometimes com- 
bined with a cook house all in one 
crowded building. Our first camp was 
along those lines and there was many of 
the men who believed in playing poker to 
a late hour thereby keeping others awake. 
When we moved from the lower to the 
upper camp, we built a new style camp. 
Note the pictures of the small houses. 
The houses were built to hold from six to 
eight men each. Believe it or not, this 
ended the every night poker game. The 
small shack also helped out in reducing 
the quantity of whiskey consumed. 

Where the men were herded into a 
large bunkhouse in order to avoid being 
called cranks or other bad names, they 
would permit the drunks and those who 
believed they were real bad gamblers to 
keep late hours and disturb the whole 
camp, but when a gambling game was 
started in a small house, all had to join 
in the game or someone would blow out 
the lamp. It was the same with the 
drinker. Put six or eight drunks in one 
house and they will leave camp or quit 
drinking. 

We proved that six or eight drinkers 
or card players could not live together. 
Some of the men went so far as to keep 
their bottles in my house in the large 
tobacco chest under lock and key. 
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July 1889. The barn is on the right. Logs came down a chute to this landing and were placed for loading by the logging engine. 
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A rare glimpse of the fort by someone who lived there 


Fort Stevens Home 
By Lois R. Bowen 


Sweet and heavy, the smoke from 
burning permeated the air, held low by 
the fog that so often lay over the area of 
Fort Stevens. Built at the time of the 
civil war, its big guns firmly placed in 
concrete batteries, the fort looked out 
over the mouth of the Columbia River. 
Its landward side was protected by a 
deep moat to ward off trouble from the 
Confederates or other sources. In 1919, 
it was a beehive of activity when I first 
went there at the age of four. We went 
through the same gates that now lead to 
the museum but they were located at 
the entrance to the Fort and a soldier 
was stationed there. 

In a land where wood was both 
plentiful and cheap, coal powered and 
heated everything at the fort. The train 
brought load after load of coal from the 
east for use at the fort. Wagons pulled 
by mules were the mode of transporta- 
tion within the fort. My father had been 
hired to care for the mules and use 
them to haul the big wagons that 
picked up the freight that came in by 
boat from up river. 

Rows of four-room houses, all alike, 
housed civilian employees and the sol- 
diers with families. The houses had a 
living room, kitchen and two small bed- 
rooms, a coal burning range in the 
kitchen and a coal burning heater in the 
living room. The moat ran directly 
behind these houses and was a source 


of worry to the mothers. Our house 
looked directly on the parade ground, 
where the soldiers assembled morning 
and evening for the raising and lower- 
ing of the flag. It was a sight that 
brought feelings of pride and patriotism 
even to my young heart, a feeling of 
love of country that has never left me. 

On rare occasions, I was allowed to 
ride high on the wagon seat beside my 
dad as we traveled to the dock. World 
War I had just ended and all the donat- 
ed items that had never reached the sol- 
diers now had to be disposed of along 
with tons of surplus army materials. 
None of these things could be given 
away, a government policy in force 
almost from the beginning of our 
nation. Clothing, books, hardware, car- 
tons filled with tins of candy, all must 
be hauled to the dump, rendered useless 
to insure that no one would be tempted 
to take anything. A large area was cov- 
ered with these items, and the army 
mules with the big wagon made numer- 
ous trips from the dock to the dump. 

I recently visited the fort and could 
see evidence of the little row houses 
where I had lived. The sweet smell of 
coal smoke no longer fills the air, and 
the rumble of wagons, powered by 
pairs of mules, will never be heard 
again. These live on only in the memo- 
ries of the few of us who lived then and 
are still here. 
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The Reunion of the Astoria High School Class of 1939 


Celebrating their 65th high school class reunion at the Elks Lodge September 
11, 2004 are: (in back) Helen (Olson) Stromsness, Frances Potter Miller, Clara 
Wong Lum and Ed Fearey. In front are: Helmi Winters Netzel and Kay Elders 
Erickson. They along with Fred Antilla and Merrill Ginn organized the celebration 
for the class of 1939. Over fifty people, counting in spouses, showed up. Among 
the number was Don Malarkey whose article appears in this issue of the Cumtux. 


Historical Photographs 
If all the images in the Clatsop County Historical Society’s collection were 
counted, they would number at least fifty thousand now. The collection includes: 
1. The Wilson Collection (1930s and 1940s), negatives, indexed by every name. 
2. The Horton Collection (1920s to 1950s) prints, negatives and slides, listing 
of images is available, not indexed yet. 
3. The Ball Collection (1950s to 1970s) negatives, has an every name index. 
4. The Daily Astorian Collection (1970s to about 2001) negatives, some prints, 
indexed by date and photographer. 
The Art Chan Collection (1970s to 1980s) negatives, in process of being 
indexed by every name. 
6. And many other smaller collections 
iges are available for purchase. CCHS members are wel- 
Archives without charge to browse through the collection. 
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Copies of these imé 
come to visit the CCHS 
For non-members, the charge 1s $3.00 per person. 
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CCHS Photo # 807-112 #2 
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“This is the end -- We hope you’ve enjoyed it. Your Astoria Jaycees! Thank You.” 
The Junior Chamber of Commerce float in the 1955 Sesquicentennial parade. 
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